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OF 


A JOURNAL 


OF THE LIFE 

EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 451. ] 

Whilst I was at sea, self reasoned strongly to | 


WILLIAM 


save the duty of my goods, for I had an oppor- | 


tunity to do it, the troop my brother belonged 


to quartering at ( ‘arrickfergus and Belfast, who | 


would have helped me night or day, but I durst 
not do it, my conscience being awakened to 


plead for truth, justice and equity; yet there | 


was a great contest betwixt conscience and self, | 
and in this conflict many Scriptures were opened | 
in my understanding, that duties and customs | 
ought to be paid; and though self struggled 
hard for mastery, yet at last was overthrown, 
and the judgment of truth prevailed. 


I landed at Carrickfergus; there a trooper | 
readily lent me his horse, and I rode that even- | 
ing home to Antrim, where my wife lived; when | 
I came to the door, my brother came forth to | 


salute me with his usual compliments ; but the 
Lord’s power seized upon me at that instant; 
he was struck amazed, went in and sat down 
silent. I was much broken in the power of the 
Lord before them, and my brother made no 
opposition, but received the truth and joined 
with it. 

I returned to Carrickfergus to bring my goods 


ashore, but the officers required an oath to the | 
truth of my bills of parcels, and, not suffering | 


them to come ashore without it, would have 
seized upon my goods. I told them, I could 
not swear, it was contrary to Christ’s command, 


FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; 


FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


TENTH MONTH 4, 1862. 
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| which seemed a strange thing to them, having 
| not met with the like before; but the Lord’s 
truth and testimony was precious to me, and 
after some time, with much difficulty, I got an 
order to bring my goods to the custom- house : : 
my deportment to ‘the officers and others herein 
was a wonder to them, and caused much dis- 
course, and various rumors to be spread of the 
| Quakers, and of me in particular. 

After I came home with my goods, the Lord’s 
| hand was heavy upon me day and night, so that 
I travailed under a great war and conflict be- 
twixt flesh and spirit, and was much cast down 
with sorrow and trouble of mind ; but none there 
| understood the cause of my sorrow and trouble, 
| or gave a word of comfort to case me; I would 
have gone far for the company of an experienced 
friend. My sleep departed from me, and many 
times in the night in great trouble of mind, 
erying and weeping, I wished for day, and when 
day came, my sorrows remaining, I wished again 
for night. In this restless state I had none that 
| had trod this path to converse with; so that the 
rumor of my condition spread abroad among the 
professors; many would come to gaze on me, 
jangle and contend against truth, and some 
would say, I was bewitched ; others, I was going 
mad. So talk and rumor concerning me spread 
a great way among the people. 

About this time, one Mi'es Bousfield came 
from England to Ireland, at whose house George 
Fox had been; he had been in some degree 
convinced of the truth, and came away upon it; 
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he was a great talker of religion, but an enemy 
a stranger to the cross of Christ, who hear- 
ing of me, and of the exercise I was in, came to 
I was not at home when he « came, but 
he talked to my wife, and spoke well of the 
Quakers and their principles, seeming to be 
mighty glad that he had found such a compan- 
ion as I was in this nation, and the comfort we 
should have of one another. 

When I came home, my wife told me of his 
having been there, and the discourse he had 
with her, which I was glad to hear of, and soon 
took my horse and rode twelve miles to see him, 
and staid with him all night; he talked abun- 
dance of re n, and of the 
God in man by his og and spoke well of 
George Fox and James } Naylor, and of their 
Satine which I liked well; but said, he knew 
those things before he saw or heard of them; 
and spoke much of his knowledge of God and 
Christ. I sat in silence with attention to hear 
him; for I was cast down, poor and low in my 
spirit, yet glad that I had met with such a 
knowing man in the things of God, and his 
work in man by his Spirit, to advise me in my 
great troubles of a wounded spirit: ad- 
vised me to be cheerful and merry, and not to 
look at those inward troubles, that bowed me 
down ; which was the enemy’s work to lead me 
into despair, and destroy me, by swallowing me 
up in much trouble ; and as it was plainly mani- 
fest that God had a love for me, to make 
chosen vessel of mercy, he would love me 
end; and nothing in me 
or frustrate his will. 

This doctrine healed me without the cross of 
Christ, or self-denial; which answered my will 
and carnal desires ; for I loved the truth which 


and 


see me; 


livio 


Adpt 


so he 


me a 
to the 
could hinder his love, 


I was convinced and would have had 
together with my carnalities, fleshly liberties, 
worldly pleasures and profits; so when the 


Lord’s power would rise to bow me down under 
his cross, I would reason against it with those 


ongranente aforementioned, and thereby would 
ot from under judgment: but this ease and 
ight healing lasted o mly about a week; for the 


pr would not leave praised be his 
name for ever, whose merciful hand preserved 
me, and power took fresh hold of my heart and 
inward parts, which bowed me under his judg- 
ments, and opened the eye of my understanding, 
plainly shewing me there was that alive in me 
that must be crucified, which opposed the will 
of God. 

Then I saw where Bousfield was, 
his spirit, and the wounds of my restless spirit 
were opened wider than before, and Major Bous- 
field’s slight cure was all marred, and the false 
rest he set me in taken away, I having none 
now to trust to, but the Lord for counsel and 
information, whose care was greatly manifested 
for my preservation, redemption and informa- 


me so, 


inward work of 


and all of 


tion, through many temptations and deep afflic- 
tions that did attend me many ways, with many 
opposers and contenders. I was weak, but the 
Lord’s strength was perfect in weakness, and 
his spirit and power increased in me through 
obedience to the cross of Christ, wherein I was 
daily exercised, and thereby grew into acquain- 
tance with the Lord’s work, to make me a vessel 
for his purpose. 

In the spring following I removed with my 
family from Antrim, to live in the county of 
Armagh ; there took a house and grazing for my 
cattle, and kept a shop of some merchant goods, 
where I became the talk and gazing-stock of 
and tothe people. Professors watched me nar- 
rowly to get occasion against me, and the princi- 
ples of truth I professed, but the Lord strength- 
ened me in my watch over my words and deeds, 
so cut off occasion from them that sought occa- 
sion against the truth and me. 

In those days, to use the true, plain and pro- 
per speech, as thee and thou to a single person, 
and keeping on the hat, were strange things to 
people, and few could suffer them to be used on 
occasion ; but would reflect in abusive words, 
and sometimes use blows, or throw stones. The 
keeping to one price in selling and to 
the first asking without abatement, was a great 
stumbling-block to most sorts of people, and 
made them stand at a distance from buying for 
some time, until they saw further into ‘the j jus- 
tice of the manner thereof. All things wer 
rough and rugged in the world, and the cross 
of Christ was foolishness, and a stumbling-block 
to them. 

My exercises and trials both within and with- 
out were many, and of divers sorts, beyond what 
I can express. The Lord’s judgments clave close 
to me; 1 was made to love them, and willing to 
wait upon the Lord in the ways thereof: some- 
times when the Lord’s hand would be e asy with 
me, I would be afraid lest he should withdraw 
his hand; then my desires were to the Lord 
not to slacken his hand, but to search me tho- 
roughly; for his judgments were become sweet 
to my taste, which he many times mixed with 
springs of mercy, to my joy and comfort; and 
business in the affairs of the world became a 
trouble to me, though there were presentations 
and opportunities to get riches, either by trad- 
ing, taking land by lease, mortgage or purchase 
which I was able to have done. 

My brother being convinced of the truth, as 
before, my wife, he and I met together twice a 
week at my house; in a while after, four more 
were convinced, and then we were seven that 
met together to wait upon God, and to worship 
him in spirit and truth. The Lord’s merey and 
goodness were often extended to us to our com- 
fort, and confirmation in the appearance of his 
blessed truth received in our hearts. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE IN THE 


OF FRIENDS. 


SOCIETY 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Published in York, England, 1814. 
The conducting of meetings for Discipline. 


The survey of this subject, opens a more ex- 
tensive prospect than any of the preceding. 
Here every individual of the soc iety, not dis- 
qualified by infringing upon its rules, or inca- 
pable from infancy, crowds upon the sight in 
one extended view; and so numerous and im- 
portant are the immediately surrounding objects, 
that it seems difficult to determine, which shall 
be made the most prominent in this small per- 
spective. ‘To keep its dimensions within a mod- 
erate extent, and represent with perspicuity, 
what seems needful to be placed in the fore- 
ground, therefore presents no small difficulty ; 
und this difficulty may plead some excuse for 
a very imperfect design. 

These meetings, like other constituted assem- 
blies, are provided with an officer or servant, 
who is like the hands or organ of the body, and 
in this society is termed a clerk. A mere 
seribe, however qualified with natural or ac- 
quired talents, wis do but little towards rightly 
promoting the designs of any Christian Society, 
whose discipline is establis hed under Divine in- 
fluence, and where the same guidance is sought 
for to direct its movements. The importance 
of this office varies materially with the extent 
of the respective meetings, and the powers and 
nature of them ; but whether they are small or 
large, whether they are Preparative, Monthly, 

Juarterly, or vested with still higher authority 

a control, it is desirable, on all occasions, that 
the individual chosen to preside, should be a 
faithful supporter of our testimonies. 

We may say preside, for although nothing in 
our meetings is ever determined by vote, yet, 
especially in difficult cases, a meeting is often 
greatly assisted by an able, judicious, and 
rightly exercised clerk. Perhaps more impor- 
tance attaches to the last consideration than 
some of us have been fully aware of. When 
an individual is rightly placed under this ap- 
pointment, it may not be going too far to sup- 
- that something like the anointing oil, by 

irtue of the office, may be grac iously poured 
upon that individual. It therefore not only 
highly behooves meetings for disci ip age in gen- 
eral, to have an eye to the guidance o Truth, 
in the choice of their clerks; but it is mone ally 
incumbent on those who are thus chosen. to be 
willing to be dipped into exercise of spirit for 
the good of the meeting. 

Under these impressions, a fear has some- 
times taken hold of the writer, when he has 
seen Friends who were sitting by, and were not 
under the immediate appointment of the meet- 
ing, interfering with the clerk whilst he was 


forming a minute. 
ed assistants had better, in 
intermeddling till a clerk has essayed a minute, 
and not interrupt him whilst forming it. We 
have very different modes 





Perhaps even the appoint 
general, forbear 


of conveying our 
ideas, and the exercise of patience may evince, 


that the same thing which we had in view, may 
be nearly, if not accurately described, by a turn 
of expression, which at first did not seem likely 
to present us with similar ideas. 


Though a clerk may be said in some measure 


to preside, yet no duty of his office is more in- 


cumbent upon him than condescension; which 
all will allow is an amiable trait in any to whom 
power or influence is committed; and who is so 
likely to have it in possession, as he who is 


sensible that the Spirit of Christ is the Chris- 


tian’s strength? 

However, we are all but fallible creatures, 
and we must use such means of assistance, as 
are put into our power. A very long continuance 
in the office, is unfavorable to condescension ; 
therefore, whilst it is desirable to avoid too fre- 
quent changes, it is also very desirable to avoid 
the contrary extreme. The general practice of 
considering the appointment annually, is a good 
one, both in superior and inferior meetings 
and on these, as on all other occasions, it may 
be well not to have our judgment too much 
governed by external considerations; but, 
whilst we allow them their due weight in the 
scale, let us also carefully attend to our spiritual 
leader. 

Here it may not be improper to notice a cir- 
cumstance in our hierarchy, which arises from 
the persuasion that “ there is neither male nor 
female, for that all are one in Christ 
As women are therefore not only permitted, but 
invited to assist in the exercise of our disci I- 
pline, and have meetings peculiar to themselve 
and constituted in a similar manner to the 
men’s, the remarks on the present wunjent, 
well as on all the preceding, must equally ap; > 
to both sexes. 

The utility of the practice of introducing the 
female sex, as fellow helpers in the concerns of 
the Society, has been so obvious, that there 
seems reason to suppose, in process of time, all 
distinctions will be wiped away, except those 
which exist. like the offices an 1 cares ot domes- 
tic life, in the propriety or fitness of the occu- 
pations for the different sexes. Thus where 
our duties may be best pe rformed by keeping 
them distinct, it will be 
arated; but where harmony ot 
labor promote the general cause, why should 
we not unite our endeavors ; and more frequent- 
ly transact the most important concerns of So- 
ciety in joint assemblies ¢ 

Represe ntatives are another class of indivi- 
duals, who forma regular constituent part of 


a 


most of our meetings. They seem essential, 10 


Jesus.” 


right to continue sep- 
unison and 
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order that it should be the particular business 
of some, to preserve a proper connexion between 
inferior and superior meetings; and perhaps it 
may not be altogether useless for us to turn our 
attention a little to the nature and importance 
of theirappointment. Whatever body they are 
delegated to represent, we should naturally sup- 
pose them to be approved members of that 
body ; and to be so they ought to be consistent 
members ; such as feel a lively interest in the 
preservation of our several testimonies. If not, 
how can they be qualified to promote the exer- 
cise of our diseip line in the spirit of it; that is, 
in the meekness and wisdom of Truth ? f 

By no means would the writer wish to draw 
a line of exclusion from the privilege of sitting in 
these meetings, or encourage a disposition that 
could say to any: “Stand by thyself; come 
not near to me, for Iam holier than thou.” 
No! Whatever may be the failings or weak- 
nesses of others, a due sense of our own imper- 
fections will clothe our minds with tenderness 
for them, and with desires for their help and 
our own preservation. Yet the same delicacy 
of feeling will lead us to view, with as tender 
an ey the due preservation of gospel order, 
and the promotion of the cause in which we are 
engaged. Let us then, in a// our appointments 
of every kind, at least 
God.” 

Under this denomination we may oftentimes 
find tenderly exercised minds, who are 
infancy, or at most in childhood and 
to religious experience. To these we may fer- 
vently wish “ God spee d;” yeta very little con- 
sideration will convince us that children should 
not be put to do the work of men. Therefore 
whilst 
these, to services in the church, will be to their 
advantage and that of the body, let us remem- 
ber that even a right feeling for such a nomi- 
nation at one time, is no warrant for it at ano- 
ther. Want of care in this particular, may 
yften be very injurious, by repeatedly appoint- 
ing individuals to services for which they may 
have been once rightly selected; as well as by 
putting them into offices for which they have 
never been prepared. 

Here we are opened into that wide prospect, 
in which it is very difficult to arrange the per- 
spective to the best advantage, having no gov- 

ernment, but as objects present themselves con- 
spicuously in review, to delineate them as clear- 
ly and dis tinctly as we can. 


“choose men fearing 


yet in 
youth as 


(To be continued) 
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Tue Srrenotu or SILence.—It is a creat 
art in the Christian life to learn to be silent. 
Under opposition, rebukes, injuries, sti77 be si- 
lent. It is better to say nothing, than to say it 
in an excited or angry manner, even if the oc- 


a careful and judicious nomination of 
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casion should seem to justify a degree of anger. 
By remaining silent, the mind is enabled to col- 
lect itself, and to call upon God in secret aspi- 
rations of prayer. And thus you will speak to 
the honor of your holy profession, as well as to 
the good of those who have injured you, when 
you speak from God. 

te 


Extracted from the Journal of Job Scott. 


ON THE DUTIES OF PARENTS 


DREN. 


TO THEIR CHIL- 


Much lies at parents’ doors; much may they 
do, through divine aid, for their children’s good, 
by proper, constant care, watchfulness, advice, 
reproof, restraint, correction and command ; all 
in Truth’s authority, as occasion requires; and 
that not generally so much in the austerity and 
rigor of compulsory discipline, as in the meek- 
ness and authority of the Lamb, which seldom 
fails of reaching the witness in their minds, 
and more or less to bring them under the gov- 
ernment of Truth. Oh, that many, very many 
parents, now too much at ease, may be aroused 
toadue consideration of the trust reposed in 
them, and see to the discharge of their duty to 
the precious souls under their care. 

Oh, see to it, parents, I beseech you, for your 
own and their precious soul’s sakes! see to it 
in season, and unremittingly: great is the care 
that is necessary, constant the watch that ought 
to be maintained. These remarks arose under 
a deep and painful sense of deficiency of care 
among parents very generally. However, I re- 
joice in believing that, notwithst: inding the 
general neglect, there are m: ny deeply exer- 
cised parents who endeavor honestly to dis- 
charge their duty in the sight of God, and I 
have no doubt but they will have a rich reward, 
and many of the dear ‘youth will be greatly be- 
nefitted there sby. That these may be encou- 
raged, and their number greatly increased, is 
the fervent wish and prayer of my soul. 


- sor 


The following is narrated of Nathan Bangs, 
a Methodist minister : 


The first year of his ministry was one of great 
trial. He preached with all the ardor of 
youthful evangelist, full of fire and vigor, but 
souls were not converted. Temptation came ; 
his heart and courage failed; he was disposed 
to quit his work and go home. One night, 
after a weary day of fruitless labor, he slept 
heavily and dre amed. He was working with a 
pick-axe on the top of a basaltic rock. His 
muscular arm brought down stroke after stroke 
for hours, but after all the rock was hardly in- 
dented. He said to himself at last, “ It is use- 
less, I will pick no more.” Suddenly a stranger 
of dignified mein stood by his side and spoke 
tohim. “ You will pick no more?” “No.” 
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‘Were you not set at this work?” “ Yes.” 

And why abandon it?” “ My work is vain— 
I make no impression on the rock.” Solemnly 
the stranger replied, “what is that to you? 
Your duty is to pick, whether the rock yields 
or not. Your work is in your own hands, the 
result is not. Go on.” 

He resumed his task. The first blow was 
given with almost superhuman force, and the 
rock flew in a thousand pieces. He awoke, 
went to work with fresh zeal and energy, and 
a great revival followed. From that day to this 
he has never had even a “ temptation” to give 
up his commission.— Ladies Repository. 


08m 


From the N. E. Farmer. 


‘‘ Thy words have I hid in my heart.”—Psavms. 


The religious principle in the heart is the 
only safeguard of virtue and happiness. With- 
out it, good impulses carry a man along prosper- 
ously enough for a season, and until tempta- 
tion presents itself under some alluring form. 
Then, if good impulses are all that virtue has 
for its support, it falls, as fell the house builded 
on the sand. 


The parent who sees that the overflowings of 


the childish heart are good, that naturally it 
nature unselfish, truthful, cannot 
too gratefully thank God for his precious gift, 
nor, without sin, neglect to foster and encourage 
the good growth. The child must be taught to 
do right, because it is right, and therefore the 
fulfilment of duty. He must learn that his 
deeds and thoughts are under his heavenly Fa- 
ther’s supervision ; that his motives are under- 
stood, and his endeavors all appreciated, and 
that evil is all there is to fear within and with- 
out. 

Good impulses, unsustained by conscientious- 
ness, without the regulating power of religious 
princip le, can do very little for their possessor 
in the rough w: irfare of life; indeed, the y not 
seldom lead astr: ay by their gratification, as 
generosity leads to recklessness and waste if 
not restrained by a sense of justice and right. 
The simple, generous man will give away his 
creditor’s money. The man whose truth springs 
not from principle, will be tempted to prevari- 

cate, if not to lie, when his interests are at stake. 

The world has a host of such men, and little 

wonder that the ear is so frequently startled by 
the information that one whose unblemished 
nature has been the pride of his friends, sud- 
denly stoops from his high place, and is ranked 
with the betrayers of trust, with thieves and 
criminals of a dark, dark dye. 


» 


is renerous, 


ne 


He thought to sin in secret, but God’s finger 
broke the meshes of the veil by which he be- 
lieved himself screened, 
him as he was, 
within. 


and the world knew 
without a guiding principle 
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It is only he who bears in his heart God’s 
word, who does right from no mean calculation 
of chances, but simply because it is the highest 
wisdom to do so, that safely passes through the 
daily occurring temptations of this busy world. 
He who is conscious of God’s presence with 
him when he goes forth unto his daily labor, 
has a strength that the unbeliever never knows. 
Evil, to him, wears no shrouded face, neither 
does it assume the mask of virtue. Under no 
specious argument does the truth lie concealed ; 
his test is strong and sure. What he cannot 
do conscientiously, he cannot do at all, because 
his conscience must not become an accusing 
fiend, instead of an approving angel. 

The fraudulent bargain, the gaming table, 
the wine cup, the many paths that open - 
vitingly but lead to per dition, these are shor 
of their power, before him whose standard 
the perfect man—Christ Jesus. The time was, 
perchance, when he nearly stumbled and fell 
upon the dark mountain of temptation; but 
habit has made him strong, and he cannot sel] 
his peace of mind for the base coin of sin. 

If holy and good thoughts are hidden in the 
heart, the life must be stainless and pure. From 
the untainted fountain within, nought can pr 
ceed but streams that refresh as they flow. Not 
only is the possessor blessed, but all are bene- 
fitted, and the otherwise waste places blosson 
as the rose. 

A pure example is a light that streams far 
and wide over life’s busy arena, and all who see 
it receive some benefit. It attracts by a power- 
ful magnetism, and they who resist it still 
knowledge its divine be: auty. It is God’s word 
hidden in the heart, blessing him who guards 
it there, and proving itself sufficient for all the 
trials of life, and strong enough to conquer 


death. Bd. ba 


.@ 
Is 


l 


ac- 
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From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 


HOME INFLUENCES. 


(Continued from page 455.) 


I have placed the influence of the mother 
before the influence of the wife, because I be- 
lieve it to be not only prior in point of time, 
but in itself more lasting and powerful. Next 
to it stands the influence of the wife, though 
there seems to be some, both husbands and 
wives, who doubt if there is any such thing. 
For one, I believe the influence of a wife to be 
always, for or for bad, very decided. 
There is not a woman living, unless she have 
forfeited all claim to her husband’s respect, but 
is making her mark day by day upon his cha- 
racter. We men are foolis hly proud, and do 
not like to let the women see how they influence 
us, but we know that, outside of our business,— 
and sometimes even in it,—all our doings are 
more or less controlled by our wives, and he is 


ge 0d 
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a r nave who will not honestly own it. 
iserace to a man that he is ke pt at home, away 
itn bad company, away from doubtful plea- 
ures and foolish expense, through his wife’s 
i Some poor, c wardly souls think so, 
and utter senseless cries against her who, as a 
cuardian angel, stands between these and their 
victim. I think- the w given to man to 
supply him with norton things wanting in his 
own nature, and in ‘Iding to her judgment, 
her op inion, her de ee cake re these are on the 
e of truth and justice,—he only follows out 
the leading of a Divine will. But though the 
husband hide it or de ny it, let the good wife be 
of good cheer. One thing, however, let her un- 
derstand,—worrying, fretting, fault-finding, di- 
rect and frequent a 1 su s, ill-tempered slurs, 
anything that looks | € passio nD, 
jealousy, will do no gt na. These things 
man cannot bear, and have driven many into 
} they were intended to prevent. 


fluence ? 
5S 


“¢ 


ite Was 


> ] 
sid 


suspicion, or 


are a 
the thing 7 She 
lacks judgment and prudence who shall ever 
indulge in these. Let her know that the strong- 
st influences are those which are silent 
indirect, that it imp ossible for her to be in 
cht, gently, patiently, consistently, without 
its being felt. It may not be acknowledged to- 
, or to-morrow, or ever; y not do all 
that she hoped it would do. Counteracting in- 
fluences may be too strong for that, but it is felt 
the deepest and the last things of life, 
even when he jeers and scoffs and _ strikes. 
Women little know how much the } 
man rests with them. Alas, that there should 
I many foolish and selfish and weak and 
indolent,—angels of darkness rather than an 

of light ! 

Next in a home, too little believed in and too 
little exercised, is a sister’s influence. [am glad 
to say that I believe in that as a fact, not 
a thing of fiction, or obsolete. I do not 
think sisters have much for believing 
in it, much encouragement for exercising it, 
or am [ much surprised at their saying that 

is no use in their trying to do anything 
heir brothers. Perhaps none of the rela- 


cS and 


is 


} 
aay it may 


among 


so 
1 


le 
eis 


as 
as 
cause 
or 
nere 


¢ 
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r ir 
ions of the home has been more generally and 
delibe rately neglected than this, till the brother 
and sister life in the home flow on side by side 
in two separate and well-defined channels, in- 
stead of in one full, confluent stream. There 
not true harmony in a home until the mutual 
dependence and ‘influence of the two is recog- 
nized. I know that sisters have great influence 
over their brothers, though the pride of our 
growin g boys prevents their suspecting it. It 
is true they laugh at them, they won’t listen to 
what the ey say,—half the time won't speak to 
them when some other girl is about w hom they 
admire ; but if the sister have any genuine cha- 
racter, and the boy a genuine heart, she may 
rest secure of her power. She, too, must re- 


is 


+ 
t 


Is ita 


destiny of 


member that anything like compulsion—espe- 
cially if exere ised j in the presence of other boys 
or girls—will be fatal to her influence. Sisters 
may, by the silent, imperceptible influence of 
daily character and life, imbue brothers with 
the noblest impulses and aims. Let them be 


content with that, rousing no sus pie ‘ions by evi- 


dent attempts or by expressed purpose, turning 
into a rebel him who would otherwise willing! y 
be led. : 

I fear there are too few sisters capable of ex- 
erting this high influence, too few conscious of 
their power and their responsibility. In too 
many homes brothers are influenced for evil by 
their sisters. T hey have not the high, womanly 
principle that belongs to their sex, the keen 
quick, delicate sense of truth and right and jus- 
tice, the pure, unselfih, broad and generous lov: 
that belongs to their nature, the untainted and 
virgin modesty which God gives, but the artifi- 
cial sanctions and restraints of custom, which 
confound and dim. Prime movers in deep and 
lasting mischief are sometimes, from 
whose sentiments and conduct brothers take 
their cue. The propriety which a young man 
sees his sister disregard, the f flippant sentimen 
he hears her utter or approve, the doub fal 
fashion which he sees her adopt, all go to make 
the home atmosphere in which he daily grows. 
Not by deliberate example does she lead him 
astray, but by what he perceives to be the ten- 
dency of her word and act. While I know 
brothers, coming into the world in the unquali- 
fied integrity and grace of manhood, made by 
their sisters,—while I know those who have 
been influenced to their salvation by them,— 
there are pase who have been encouraged, if 
not led on, by their siste rs to their ruin,—young 
men who are saying, “If only my sisters had 
showed and made me love virtue, if only they 
had dropped their senseless love of pleasure and 
of self, and given me the model of pure woman- 
hood, how different might have been my fate.” 
Now let the young woman forget that such 
he finds his sisters to be, such does he believe 
all young women are, and what a libel to her 
sex, and what a life-long injury to her brother, 
may one heartless and selfish sister be ! 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the 
feminine influences of the home, it is because 
home is the peculiar sphere of woman. With 
the world at large she has little to do. Her 
influence, begins, centres, and ends in her home 

Of the influence of sister upon sister, of the 
daughter and the son upon their parents, of the 
brother upon the brother and sister, of the hus- 
band upon the wife, much might be said, and 
should be said, in order to re like a com- 
plete view of home influences; but I must con- 
tent myself with one or two brief remarks upon 
the influe nce of the father. 


(To te 
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From tbe St. James’ Magazine. 





UNDER THE SEA AND THROUGH THE EARTH. 







of the science of Electricity, the modus oper- 
andi of transmitting electrical si; rn als or tele- 
grams from one spot to another, through no 
matter what distance of sea or land intervening, 









studied and comprehended, appears somewhat 
akin to the fabulous; nor is this feeling of the 
marvelous at all diminished even when the ex- 
ploits of this wonderful agent are fully under- 


stood. 






The writer was invited some time ago to the 
instrument-room at the central station of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company, to witness an 
experiment of sending a telegram over the 










than fifteen hundred miles. 

A continuous wire was joined up from Lon- | 
don to that island, but as the wire would be| 
necessarily suspended from hundreds of poles, 
extending over such a great distance, and 
where perhaps at every connection a small 
amount of electric fluid would ese ape ; and as, 
moreover, the wire never fully discharges itself, 
for a portion of electricity always lags on the 
way, and eventually returns home again: the 
charge would not last out to reach its destina- 
tion without some additional assistance on the 














ning, as in the old slow time a man would 







Age” would, in its then wonderful journeys, 
change horses in half a minute.” 
To provide this assistance, instruments called 






line, the object of which w: = to receive the 
nearly exhausted current of electrici ty, revive 
it instantaneously with additional strength, ps 
send it on to the next relay, and so on till i 
arrived at its destination. 








13 






The tr 









under the surging waves through the subma- 
rine cable, peacefully lying at the bottom of the 








Paris, picks up a relay of electricity charge 
) h 


from a local battery in waiting to revive its 
now languishing strength; and, reinvigorated. 







To one uninitiated in the practical working | 





pursues its silent and instantaneous flight 


| through cities and towns without stop ping, but 


every now and then receiving assistance and 
new life, till it arrives at Turin; thence on to 


| Genoa, from whence, with increased power, it 


dashes through the submarine cable, one hun- 


‘dred miles in length, to Corsica, rushes over 


is an object of wonder, and, until thoroughly 


In order fully to realize this wonderful 


ansmitting instrument in connection 
with the battery generating the electricity, is 
set in motion. <A flash of electricity is libera- 
ted, and wings its way along an insulated wire, 
under the busy streets of London, and under 
the - quiet turnpike -roads to Dover, then 


longest distance of land, and through the great- | 
est extent of sea that was then possible—this | 
was tothe island of Corfu, a distance of more | 


this island in the quickness of a thought, des- 
cends again into the sea, across the straits of 
Bonifacio to Sardinia, up on land again, through 
villages, and over the Gallura Mountains, 
where the deadly malaria fever lurks, that killed 
so many men in its construction, to the costern- 
most point of this island; tl 

hea her through another submarine cable lying 
at the bottom of the deepest part of the Medi- 
terranean, to Malta, over its rocky ridges to the 
other side, from whence it finally flashes through 
another submarine cable under the sea, to its 
destination, Corfu; doing the whole distance of 
fiftes n hundred miles 1 in two se conds and a half, 


ien again taking a 


|and passing over, in its transit, some of the 


| 


highest mountains in Europe, as well as five 
times descending more than a mile’s depth into 
the ocean. 

The estimated speed at which el etricity 
travels is at the rate of two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand miles in a second. 

But the coming back of this mysteri us 
agent, is still more wonderful than its guided 
transit along the wire; for there it has an op- 
erator, phil sopher, cuide, and friend, to direct 


\its course ; but now it returns hi me a vain, not 


road. It therefore becomes necessary in such | 
operations, to refresh and invigorate the light-| 


water his horses on the road, or as the Brighton | 


relays were placed at distant intervals along the | 


achievement, we will trace the progress of a 
message along the route from London to Corfu. 


along a conductor supplied by man’s ingenuity, 
but alone through the earth. “This world is 


all before it where to choose,” for. after it has 
reached its destination and recorded its sy mbolic 
mission, it is transmitted down a wire, sunk 1 

the earth for that purpose, to find its mysterious 
way back to the spot from whence it started, 
and passes up another wire similarly placed in 


| the ground, again into the presence and power 


of the operator; for until it has arrived at 
| home, the electric circuit is not completed, and 
| no signal is given. 

Wave after wave of electricity was transmit 
ited, until the whole message of some twent) 


words had been communicated to the island of 


Corfu ; the transit of the whale oce upying r Six 





minutes; then a brief interval, and « lick, elicl 
the serpentine length of paper unwinds itself 


. . . J 1 ° x 
containing the reply, which came hack in ev 


less time than the message seut 


Fortunate it was for the s cence of telegraphy 


that this experiment was made just at that time 


‘ } ‘ ] Ty 
| for it was fated not to he repeated over the sam 


route ag Luin. 


Channel, to Calais, where it mounts up to land| ‘The cable between Sardinia and Malta, thre: 


again, traverses ‘. intermediate country to| hundred miles in length, broke soon after, either 


¢ 


1| from the chafing upon a ridge of coral, or, n 


improbably, from the action of a submarine 


|voleano, From the same cause the Corfu s 
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followed the example of fragility, and, owing to 
the great depths of the Mediterrane an, both 
cables have defied all efforts to repair ‘them. 
They have now been abandoned, the Company 
deeming it expedient to change the route, and 
the communication is now kept up with Malta 
and Corfu by cables from Sicily. 

Another wonderful instance of the marvel- 
ous facility of transmitting thoughts by the aid 
of the lightning has just been recorded. Ata 
telegrap h soiree given by Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
M. P., at his residence in Hyde Park, on the 
twenty-sixth of March last, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury sent on a message to St. Petersburg, in- 


quiring after the health of the Emperor of 
minutes he received word | 


tussia, and in four 
from the banks of the Neva, a distance of 
thousand miles, that he was in good health. 


two 


It was then proposed that the correspondence 


should proceed along a line making a tour of 


the whole of the Continent of Europe, and re- 


turn through France, to the starting-point in| 


os. 


. Petersburg gave the signal that they had | 


ene the wire from London which passed 
through Berlin on to Moscow. Moscow imme- 
diately did the same to Kiev, in Southern Rus- 
From here it extended through the vast 
tract of territory intervening to Temeswar, an 
important fortified ao in Southern Hungary, 
near the frontier Turkey ; thence through 
Trieste, Venice, to Verona. From Verona it 


Sla. 


( rf 


was telegraphed that the projected circuit of 
gray proj 


correspondence could not be completed, in con- 
sequence of an accident to the lines westward, 
between there and Turin. 

But the telegraph lines as above described, 
extending from London to Verona, completed 
an unbroken circuit of upward of five thousand 
miles, through which messages passed as instan- 
taneously as though the distance was only a few 
miles ; relays of ‘electric ity being place: j along 
the line at various intervals, re ady to be pic ed 
up as before mentioned. 

This achievement is unparalleled in the an- 
nals of the science of telegraphy. 

The wires of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany were exte nded for this oceasion to Mr. 
Gurney’s drawing-room, thereby placing an in- 


stantaneous communication to all the ¢ apitals of 


Europe at the disposal of the guests. 

The great but short-lived success of the At- 
lantic cable, although disheartening for the time, 
is cheering to the projectors of a new line, from 
the certain and established fact that the causes 
of the last failure can be entirely guarded 
against for the future, and a final success pre- 
dicted as a certainty. 

In fact, so many improvements have been 
made both in the manufacture and mode of 
working submarine cables, that distance and 


© 


speed of transmission appear to have now no 
limit, for to such perfection has the paying-out 
machinery been brought, that perfect success is 
only a question of fine weather. 

Since the Atlantic cable was laid, several long 
deep-sea telegraph lines have been safely sub- 
merged, and worked with great success, in the 
Mediterranean. 

The danger attending these operations re- 
quired much more enginee ring skill and atten- 
tion than the paying out of a line would along 
the almost level plateau maiiiiae between Ire- 
land and Newfoundland; because the bottom 
of the Mediterranean presents the same geo- 
graphical formation as the Alps. At one time 
the cable is resting on the top of a submarine 
mountain, while at another it makes an almost 
perpendicular descent of more than a wmile’s 
depth to reach the bottom of the ocean ; yet, 
in spite of this difficulty, no less than twenty- 
three hundred and forty miles of telegraphic 
cable have been successfully laid and worked 
during the last two years—namely, between 
France and Algiers, Toulon and Corsica, Corfu 
and Otranto, Malta and Alexandria. 

This fact at once indisputably establishes the 
entire practicability of laying and successfully 
working the tele; graph- cable between Great Bri- 
tain and America. 


[To be continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1862. 

EMANCIPATION.—The President of the Uni- 
| ted States has at last spoken the word for which 
philanthropists have been so long waiting, 
working and praying, sometimes almost without 
hope. 

In the midst of the clash of arms, the ter- 
rible bloodshed and degradation of war, this 
word comes upon the ear of the nation as a pro- 
mise that yet there may be deliverance in store 
for the oppressed children of Africa. Among 
the inscrutable influences which sway the masses 
of 


wicked passions which rule in time of war, this 


mankind, the ungoverned impulses and 
proclamation seems a bright spot which even 
the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
May it, by the 
blossing of an overruling Providence, open the 


may consistently rejoice at. 


prison doors to them that are bound, and place 
the nation upon the ground of justice and hu- 
manity. 
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Disp, on the 4th of 7th month last, at the house of 


her uncle, Jesse Cleaver, in Warminster, Anna M. 
Woop, a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
Penna., aged 17 years and 4 months. 

She was the daughter of John and Sarah D. Wood. 
When she was about fifteen months old, her mother 
died, and Anna was placed under the care of her 
aunt, Lydia D. Cleaver, with whom she lived an 
agreeable inmate, during the remainder of her life. 
She wes of a mild and amiable disposition, which 
endeared her to a large circle of acquaintance; re- 
markable for her tender feelings towards dumb crea- 
tures, it grieved her to see them abused or imposed up- 
on. The desire to promote the welfare and happiness 
of her fellow-beings, together with her little acts of 
kindness, were conspicuous traits in her youthful 
character. During the last fifteen months of her life 
she was much afflicted ; but was not known to have 
uttered a murmur, or complaint, but-was always 
pleasant and cheerful. About two days before her 
death, she was taken with congestion of the lungs, 
which caused much pain and difficulty of breathing. 
The morning before she died she appeared sensible 
her time here would not be long, and said, “ Oh Lord, 
why is it I am thus afflicted ?” and after a little pause, 
said, ‘Oh take me home.” She continued through 
the day without saying much, being very weak; but 
some of her friends coming into her room, she ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing them. 
up in bed, she 
her hand and said “ Farewell, Farewell.” She con- 
tinued, without much change, until abont one o’clock, 
when she quietly breathed her last, without sigh or 
groan. So peacef close, that it was scarce- 
ly perceptible ceased to breathe. And we 
doubt not her purified spirit is at rest with Him who 
gave it. 


On being raised 


appeared quite sensible. reached out 


il was the 


when she 


=—, at Taylorsville, on the 27th of 7th mo., 
1862, after an illness of a few hours, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Jacob H. Taylor, Matinpa Pir- 
MAN, in the 8lst year of her age. 

She was the widow of Aaron Pitman, and daughter 
of Bazillia and Elizabeth Furman, members of 
Mansfield Particular, and Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. She filled the station of Elder until she 
left the neighborhood. Her precious estimable 
qualities drew many friends around her. Although 
much missed by her relatives and friends, they feel 
their loss is her eternal gain 


,on the 16th 
20th year of her age. 
wich Meeting, N. J. 
his residence, in Woodstown, Salem 
County, N. J., on the 22d ef the 8th mo. last, Bensamin 
BALLINGER, a few days over seventy years old. He 
was a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


inst.,.Repecca Borpev, in the 
A member of Upper Green- 


—_—, at 


——, on 4th day, 24th inst., Wa. Logan Fisuer, in 
the 81st year of his age. 


————-, at Repaupo, Gloucester Co., N.J., on the 
16th of 9th mo., of typhoid fever, Renecca A., daugh- 
ter of Thomas J. Borden, iu the 2oth year of her age, 


a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting 


, Ninth mo. 21st, Prupence, widow of William 
Adams, in her 83d year, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race St.) 
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INHABITANTS OF THE OCEAN. 


Take up a pinch of the soil over which lies 


2,900 fathoms of sea-water, submit it toa mi- 
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croscope, and behold! though it looks and feels 
like fine clay, it does not contain a particle of 
sand, earth, or gravel. Every atom under the 
lens tells of life and living things; the bed of 
the Atlantic is strewn with the bones and shells 
of the myriads of creatures inhabiting its wa- 
ters—creatures so numerous that figures fail to 
convey an idea, or the mind to embrace their 
vast profusion. The navigator traversing the 
blue sea sails for days in a fleet ship, through 
waters so thickly covered with small pulpy sea- 
nettles, or medusee, that it looks to him like a 
“boundless meadow in yellow leaf.”” The sa- 
vant, following on his trail, places a single one 
of the sea-blubbers under a lens, and in one of 
its nine stomachs finds 70,000 flinty shells of 
microseopie diatomacez, one of the many ani- 
maleule of the sea. Thus each creature im 
these thousand square leagues of medusze was 
sucking from the sea millions of these diminu- 
tive creatures, and ejecting their shell, to fall, 
in a gentle yet perpetual shower, down to the 
bed of the ocean, and there in time form strata 
of silicious and chalky matter for future geolo- 
gists to ponder over. And remember that upon 
all these medusz prey legions of bigger crea- 
tures, and that into these helpless colonies sails 
the huge whale with cavernous mouth, and 
gulps down as many of them at every feast 
they do of the minute diatomacese.—B/ack- 
wood s Magazine. 
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“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 


THE LOCUST OF THE EAST. 


(Continued from page 459.) 


Here, on the side of this mountain, 
Faliyeh, I had my first introduction, some twen- 
ty years ago, to the far-famed locusts of the East. 
Noticing something peculiar on the hill side, I 
rode up to examine it, when, to my amazement, 
the whole surface became agitated, and began to 
roll down the declivity. My horse was so terri- 
fied that I was obliged to dismount. The lo- 
custs were very young, not yet able even to 


abe ve 


jump ; they had the shape, however, of minute 


grasshoppers. Their numbers seemed infinite, 
and in their haste to get out of my way they lit- 
erally rolled over and over, like semi-fluid mor- 
tar an inch or two in thickness. Many years 
after this I became better acquainted with these 
extraordinary creatures in Abeih on Lebanon. 
Early in the spring of 1845, these insects ap- 
peared in considerable numbers along the sea- 
coast and on the lower spurs of the mountains. 
They did no great injury at the time, and, hav- 
ing laid their eggs, immediately dissppeared. 
The people, familiar with their habits, looked 
with anxiety to the time when these eggs would 
be hatched, nor were their fears groundless or 
exaggerated. For several days previous to the 
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had heard that millions of | 
young locusts were on their march up the val- 
andat length I was told 
reached the lower part of it 
all the people I could coll ct, we 
went to méet and attack them, hoping to stop 
their progress 








ley toward our village, 
that th y had 


summoning 



































altogether, or at least to turn a 
side the line of their march. Never shall I 
lose the impression produced by the first view of 
them. I had often passed through clouds of 
Flying locusts, and they always struck my imagi- 
ion with wwue terri 
without wings, and about 
grasshoppers, which — 


and behavi 












































a sort of ¥ 
now cenfronted were 
the size of full-grown 


clos ly res mbled in appearance 



































But their number was astounding; the ane 
f; of the m intain was black with them. On 
they came like a living deluge. We dug trench- 
es, and kindled fires, and beat, and burned to 
death “heaps upon heaps,” but the effort was 
utte rly useless Wave after wave rolled u P the 
mountain side, and poured over rocks, 

ditch« s, and hi Lor Ss, those behind cove ring up 
and bridging over the masses alré udy killed. 

After a long and fatiguing contest, 


l desce nde d | 
1ountain to examine the depth of the . 
but I could not see tothe end of 
1 with my hard walk over this living d 
uge, I returned, and gave over 
to stop its progress. 

By the next m bee ng r the 





the vain « “0 





> head ( 


the « c en 


had reached my garden, and, hiring el or 
— ple, I lead to rescue at least my veg- 
etables peg flowers. — this re we suc- 


.de i. ire, and by beating 
with wes 3 an 1 brane rw s, in keepin 
garden tole ahi clear of them ; but it was per- 
fectly appalling to watch this animated river as 
it flowed up the road and ascended the hill above 
my house. At length, worn out with incessant 
skirmishing I gave up the battle. Carrying the 
pots into the parlor, and covering up what else 
I could, I surrendered the 
conquerors. For four 
pass on toward the east, 
stragglers of the 





our little 















































remainder to the 
days they continued to 
and fin: ally only a few 
mighty hosts were left ‘behind. 

n every stave of thei ir existence e these lo- 
custs give a most impressive view of the power 
of G vd t P yunish a wicked world. Loo k at the 





















































appear in . 


yspring. Wa teh the furious im- 
pulse for 


propagation of their devouring 
progeny me power of man can interrupt it; 
millions upon millions, with most fatal industry, 
deposit the : innumerable eggs in the field, the 
plain, and the desert. This done, they vanish 
like m role mist. But in six or eight weeks 
the very dust seems to waken 
moul le ! into maggots 
this animated earth becomes minute grasshop- 
pers, and, creeping and jumping all in the same 
general direction, they begin their 


















































into life, and 
begins to creé¢ P Soon 





























destructive 
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After a few days their voracious app. 


tite palls; they become sluggish, and fast, like 


the silk-worms, for a short time. 


Like the 


silk-worms, too, they repeat this fasting four 
times before they have completed their tr: ins- 


mutations and are accommodated with wings. I 


do not remember to have seen this fact in their 


r: butthese we | ; 


a 


| 
I< 


them off the walls } 


pioneers of the host, those flyin g squadrons that | 
] 


austery 
mare h they 
wonderful e xpedition. 


in the morning 
ked and bare 
road. Th ie noise mv le 
ing was like 
tant fore st. 


rate. 
and barked my fig 
bare, and cas stit away ; the 
walls ,| made white.’ 
vine s of 

of eve ry 
fig r ore hi rds ss 
| and as,the 


naturalist. In their 
devour every green thing, and with 
A large vineyard and 
rarden adjoining mine was green asa meadow 
but long before night it was na- 
as a newly-plowed field or a 
in marching and forag 

a heavy shower on a dis- 


noticed by any 


that of 


The references to the habits and behaviour of 
locusts in the Bible are very striking and accu- 
He hath laid my vine waste, 

tree: he hath made it clean 
branches thereof are 
These locusts at once strip the 
every leaf and cluster of grapes, and 
green twig. I also saw many large 
clean bare,’’ not a leaf remaining ; 
bark of the fig-tree is of 
whiteness, the whole orchards, thus 
their green veils, spread abroad their | 

‘made white” 
—s sun. 

In view of the utter 


Joel says, 


a silvery 
rifled of 
ranches 
in melancholy nakedness to the 


destruction which they 
ffect, the prophet exclaims, Alas for the day! 
for the day of the Lord is at hand, and asa de- 
| struction from the Almighty shall it come. Is 
not the meat cut off before our eye sf ; This is 
most emphatically true. Isaw under my own 
eye not only a large vineyard loaded with young 
erapK 8, : ut whole fields of corn disappear as if 
by magic, and the hope of the husbandman 
— like smoke. 
cain, How do the beasts groan! the herds 
of ¢ cattle are perplexed because they have no pas- 
ture; yea, the flocks of sheep are made deso- 
late.t This is pt etic, but true. A field over 
which this flood of desols ition has rolled shows 
not a blade for evena goat to nip. The land is 
as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness ; yea and nothing sha . 


escape them. Before their face the per ple shal ul 
be much Ang How emphatically true! all 
faces gather blackness. They shall run lik 


mis line men ; they shall climb the wall like met 
of*war, and the y shall march eve ry 
ways, and they shall not break their ranks 

When the head of the mighty column came in 
contact with the palace of the Emeer Asaad in 
Abeih, they did not take the trouble to wheel 
round "the ‘orners, but climbed the wall lik 
men of war, and merenen over the top of it 
so, when they reac hed the house of Dr. Var 

E *Joel i. 7. — 15, 16. 


Inel i. 18 133 9 @ YT 


one on his 


+Joel i. 


+ 
+ 


a =< 2 ot 


k, in spite of : r his efforts s to prevent it, aj1 


stream rolled right over the roof. 


!l run to and fro in the city: they 


tinw 


and 


the wall; they shall ee up 


the y shall enter in at 
uch in the | 


wn wher they ar , axton and oth 
» remarked that there is much difficult 
but to iny one who has atten 

1 the habits of the locust, it is not 

; striking. In the evenings 

came cool, at Abeih they 

can ped in the hedges and loose stone 


‘overing them 


over like a swarm of bees 
bush. There they remained until 


day’s sun waxed warm, when they |: 


mmeuced their march. One ofthe days 

ich they were passing was quite cool, and 

1k custs scarcely moved at all from their 
,and multitudes remained actually station 
until the next m ening Those that did 
r long very he: ers as if cramped 

* but in a bok day they hurried for- 


very earnest, live ly manner. Itis an| 


ravation of the calamity if the weather con- 


s eool, for mas they prolong their stay | 


he! i more damage. When the hot sun 


beats powerfully upon them, they literally flee 


away, 


whi 
the 


n 
am not surprised that Pharaoh’s servants 


This is true even in regard to those 
h have not wings. One wonders where 


y have all gone to. Yesterday the whole 


seemed to be creeping and jumping, to- 

not a locust. And the disappear- 

‘clouds of flying locusts is still more 
compk te. 


that he was tossed up and 
This reference is to the | 

I have had frequent oppor- | 
LV ¢ la ( | { Op} 


to notice how these squadrons are 


up and down, and whirled round and | 


the ever-varying currents of the 

tain winds. 
omon says, a locusts have no king, yet 
forth all of them by bands S Nothing 


r habits is more striking than the pe rti- | 
“with which they all pursue the same line 
like a dise siplined army. As they} 
ing, they must be influence ‘ed by some 


n instinet 


nstrated ; nst his folly and madness 
they heard the plague of locusts announ- 
” hei the men go, said they to their proud 


Joel ii. 9 + Nahum iii. 
= Fa. ciz. 23. @ Prov. xxx. 


and the place is not known where they | 
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naster, that they may serve the Lord their God. 
Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed ? 
And when they came they were very grievous, 
for they covered the face of the whole earth, so 
that the land was darkene 1, and they ate every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees, 

id there remained not any green thing in the 
| trees, nor in the herbs of the field. Moses de- 
| clared that they should cover the face of the 
earth so that one cannot be able to see the 

round.* TI have this dreadful pi cture indeli- 

ly fixed on my mind. For sever rhts after 
they came to Abeih, as soon as | el se my eyes 
the whole earth seemed to be creeping and 
jumping, nor could I banish the ugly 
from my brain 

Do you suppose that the meat of 
Baptist was li terally locusts and wild honey 

W hy not? by the Arabs they are eaten to 
this day. The perfectly trus tworthy Burckhardt 
thus speaks on this subj ject : All the Bed: = 
if Arabia, and the inhabit: ints of towns in Nejd 
and He djaz are accustomed to eat locusts.” ‘| 
have seen at Medina and vi Lyf locust shops dead 
these animals were sold by measure. In Egy] 
and Nubia they are ain eaten by the poores 
beggars.” “The Arabs, in preparing locusts 
as an article of food, throw them alive into boil- 
ing water with which a good deal of salt has 
been mixed. After a few minutes —, are 
taken out and dried in the sun; the head, 
and wings are then torn off; the bodies are 
cleansed from the salt and perfectly drie d, after 
which process whole sacks are filled with then 
by the Bedawin. They are sometimes eaten 
boiled in butter, and they often contribute ma- 
terials for a breakfast when spread over un- 
leavened bread mixed with butter.” Thus far 
Burckhardt. Locusts are not eaten in Syria by 
any but the Bedawin on the extreme frontiers, 
and it is always oye of as a very inferior 
| article of of food, and regarded by most with dis- 
cust and loathing—tolerated only by the very 
poorest people. John the Baptist, however, 
was of this class, either from ne¢ essity or elec- 
tion. He also dwelt in the desert, where such 
food was and is still used, and therefore the 
text states the simple truth wr ( rdinary 
‘meat” was dried locusts; probably fried in 
butter and mixed with honey, as 2 still fre- 
quently done. This honey, too, was the article 
made by bees, and not dibs from grapes, nor 
| dates from the palm, nor anything else which 
ingenious commentators have invented. Wik 
| honey is still gathered in large quantities from 
itrees in the wilderness, and from rocks in the 
wadies, just where the Baptist sojourned, and 
where he came preaching the baptism of 
pentance. 

Nor did John transgress the law of Moses by 
| thus eating locusts. Disgusting and nauseous 


| * Ex. x. 4—14. + Matt 
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as this food appears to us, the Hebrews in the 
wilderness—probably in Egypt also—were ac- 
customed to use it, and in Levit. xi. 22 it is 


declared to be clean in all its varieties, one of 


which is wrongly called beetle in our transla- 
tion. No people ever eat any of the beetle tribe 
so far as I can discover, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt but that sal’am, rendered 
beetle, and k:hargal, grasshopper, are both varie- 
ties of the locust. 

(To be continued.) 


ssampdiggmnenaente 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A THANKSGIVING. 


yrning’s ruddy splendor, 
For the sunset’s radiant glow ; 
For nature’s smile of gladness, 
liluming all below. 
For flowers, those types of Eden 
That gem the virgin sod, 


1 to ope their petals, 
’ 


ot 


is of our God. 


flood the silent wilderness, 

h beauty and perfume ; 

bloom around our pathway, 

They blossom on the tomb; 

They are alphabets of angels, 
Though written on the sod; 
1d man would read them wisely, 
Might lead his soul to God. 


4 


For the Spring, with all its promise, 
For the Summer’s boundless store ; 
For Autumn’s richer treasures, 
And the Winter’s wilder roar ; 
the joyous evening fire-side, 
thought and feeling awed, 
For the loving hearts around it, 
I thank thee, Oh, my God. 


r 


For the memories that encircle 
The happy days gone by; 

For the holy aspirations 
That lift the soul on high ; 

For the hope, in brighter regions, 
By seraph footsteps trod, 

To meet the lost and loved ones, 
[ thank thee, Oh, my God. 


eee pdiatateatiaesil 
From the Christian Register. 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Cell hI = 


The golden rod and asters fill the glade ; 
The tokens they of an Exhaustless Love, 


That ever to the end doth constant prove. 


To one fair tribe another still succeeds, 

As still the heart new forms of beauty needs; 
Till these bright children of the waning year, 
lis latest born, have come our souls to cheer. 
They glance upon us from their fringed eyes, 
And to their look our own in love replies ; 
Within our hearts we find for them a place, 
As for the flowers wl 


sa . : 
vhich early Spring-time g 


Despond 
When : iy early friends have passed away ; 
Say not, ‘No more the beautiful doth live, 


Andt + “ ly bh! 


ito the earth a bloom and fragrance give 


looming on when Summer flowers all fade, 


prace. 


ttraveller! on life’s lengthened way, 


To every season has our Father given 

Some tokens of his love to us from Heaver 
Nor leaves us here, uncheered, to walk alone, 
When all we loved and prized in youth has 


Let but thy heart go forth to all around, 
Still by thy side the beautiful is found ; 
Along thy path the Autumn flowers shall 
And to its close life’s pilgrimage beguil 


_ + 8 


THE CARE OF TOOLS. 


It is a lamentable fact 
that nine out of every ten 
of our farmers, lose as 
much from a want of pro- 
per care of their tools, as 
from the actual wear and 
tear of them. 

Repeated wetting and 
drying spoils, sooner or 
later, any kind of wood- 
work; the moisture get- 
ting into the cracks soon 
increases them. This 
may be prevented by a 
timely and occasional ap- 
plication of some cheap 
paint. Much has been 

said and written upon the value of tool-houses, 
and it is hardly necessary for me to add my 
mite to the general collection; but providing 
the tool-house is not all that should be done— 
the shovels, spades, and forks, are brought into 
the tool-house, with the dirt sticking to them, 
and in that condition they remain through the 
winter, or until they are again needed. 

All practical farmers know how much better 
a bright plow turns the furrow, how much 
easier it is on the team and driver, and yet they 
will bring their plows and harrows in every 
spring and fall, with the dirt sticking to them, 
and allow them to remain in that condition until! 
again wanted, much to their own loss and ex- 
pense. 

There are various mixtures which might be 
applied to the iron to prevent rusting, the 
cheapest of which is common (unsalted) crease 
A better article may be formed by melting 
together six pounds of fresh, not salted, lard, 
and two of resin. An old pot is a good thing 
to keep and compound the mixture in. 

As soon as a tool is done being used for the 
season, clean it off, and give it a coat of the 
above mixture, and even if it remains undis- 
turbed for years, it will come out as bright as 
when put away.— Germantown Telegraph 


TRIAL OF STEAM PLOWS. 


An interesting trial with steam plows took 
place on the 5th of August, at York, England, 
before the County Agricultural Society. The 
furrows drawn were 3830 yards in length; 
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three steam engines were on the ground, sta- 
tioned at the end of the field, and ropes and 
windlasses were employed to drag the plows 
About one acre per hour was plowed by two of 
the plows, and the work was executed in a su- 
perior manner to plowing by horses, while the 
entire cost per acre was about thirty-three per 
cent less. The weight of the plows ranged 
from 500 to 700 Ibs. in the furrows. One en- 
gine used was 8-horse power; it had a single 
cylinder of 9-inch diameter, and a stroke of 12 
inches. It carried steam of 70 Ibs. pressure, 
and the speed was 130 revolutions per minute. 
The second engine had two cylinders, each of 
j-inch diameter, stroke of 12 inches, steam 
pressure 70 lbs., speed 130 revolutions per 
minute, and the power was ten horse. The 
third engine was of fourteen horse power; it 
carried 75 lbs of steam pressure, its two eylin- | 
ders were 7} inches in diameter each, and the 
stroke 12 inches. Its speed was 180 revolutions 
per minute, and it plowed 1 acre, 1 rood and 5} 
perches per hour, making four furrows, six 
a in depth at once. The smallest engine 
and plow required six attendants, the next ten 
horse power engine, seven, and - largest only 
three men and two boys. Mr. J. C. Morton, 
from the Committee of the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society, has made a report on the trial, 
and the following is given by him as the prices 
of the apparatus employed : 


1, Fowler’s 3-furrow plow, 800 yards of 
rope, 5-tined grubber, and ine por- £ s. d. 
WOT, We MOD icc dicnss cetivccecescnesss 295 0 0 
8-horse power Ongine.............cscseseeeees 235 0 0 


2. Fowler’s 14-horse power engine, 4-fur- 
row plow, rope porters, 800 yards of 
TOME, BIE GCs incncdduceneccsinsinces 875 0 0 

CI CRIN ONIN i bccn acatssssasaansctaaen’ 70 0 O 

. Howard’s double windlass, 1,400 yards 
of rope and cultivator 

SURIOIND BIO isda sa catissicsicnscsicssdceevescs 


)-horse power engine 


Ww 


Bieta padded easy 220 0 0 
50 O OT 
ey euh ie oak Sa 295 0 0 

hice figures multiplied by 5 give us the 
prices in dollars.— Se ientific 





American. 


re 
THE CONVERSATIONAL VOICE. 


The comfort and happiness of home and home 
intercourse, let us here say, depend very much 
upon the kindly and affection: al training of the 
voice. Trouble and care and vexation will, and 
must, of course, come; but let them not creep 
into our voices. Let only our kindlier and 
happier feelings be vocal in our homes. Let 
them be so, if for no other reason, for the little 
children’s sake. These sensitive little beings 
are exceedingly susceptible to the tones. Let 
us have consideration for them. They hear so 
much that we have forgotten to hear. For, as 
We advance in years, our life becomes more in- 
terior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin 
g-adually to deal with the past, as we have for- 
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merly vividly lived in the present. 
grows dull to external sound. 


Our ear 
It is turned in- 
ward and listens chiefly to the echoes of past 


voices. We catch no more the merry laughter 
of children. We hear no more the note of the 
morning bird. The brook that used to prattle 
so gaily to us, rushes by unheeded—we have 
forgotten to hear such things. But little chil- 
dren, remember, sensitively hear them all! 
Mark how at every sound the young child starts, 
and turns, and listens. And thus, with equal 
sensitiveness, does it catch the tones of human 
voices. How were it possible, therefore, that 
the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even 
depress, the sensitive little being, whose harp 
of life is so newly and ws eately strung; Vi- 
brating even to the gentle breeze, and thrilling 
sensitively, ever, to the tones of such voices as 
sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheerful 
spoken, then, in our homes.— Once a Month. 
siecactnldeiaaas ee 


RECENT AFRICAN DISCOVERIES 


The Secretary of the American Geopraphical 
and Statistical Society has received the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Livingstone : 

River Sure, Jan. 6, 1862 

Having lately returned from the exploration 
of about two hundred miles of Lake Nyassa, a 
few notes respecting this part of the lake region 
of inter-tropical Africa may not be unaccepta- 
ble to my fellow-members of the American Ge- 
ographic ‘al and Statistical Socie ty. 

We carried a boat, passed the Murchison cat- 
aracts of this river in August last, a distanee of 
thirty-five or forty miles. In that space we 
have five considerable cataracts, of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet each ; but the in- 
termediate spaces are very rapid too, as may be 
inferred by the total descent being twelve hun- 
dred feet. When we launched the boat on 
Upper Shire we were virtually on the lake, 
though sixty miles distant, for that part of the 
river partakes much of the character of a lake. 
It spreads out in one spot toa lakelet, ten or 
twelve miles long and five or six broad. 

On the 2d of September we sailed in lake 
Nyassa ; and found it to be very deep. Our 
means of sounding was very imperfect ; we had 
brought a lead line of thirty- five fathouns. Fail- 
ing to reach the bottom at a mile from the shore, 
we employed a fishing line eit found bottom in 
a bay at one hundred fathoms, or six hundred 
feet; but a mile outside of the bay we felt none 
within one hundred and sixteen fathoms, or six 
hundred and ninety-six feet. The water is cool 


in consequence of its large volume, and alliga- 
tors (which, well fed on fish, seldom molest 
men) allowed us to bathe in its waters whenever 
we chose. 
but few 


This great luxury can be enjoyed in 
African riyers, and palisades are often 
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made by the natives to protect women in dvaw. cesses in clever forays against their fellow 


ing water against these dangerous reptiles. 
The shape of the lake 
1a of little 
taly on the map; the length is over two hun- 
dred miles, proba ibly two hundred and twenty- 
five, but we failed to reach above the two hun- 
dred. It begins in latitude 
twenty five minutes south, and extends intothe 
southern borders of the tenth degree of south 
latitude. It lies between thirty-fifth and thir- 
i deg longitude, and very 


is, with the help per- 
somewhat like 


haps a imagination, 
] 


‘ 
ie 
P 
i] 
fourteen degrees 


rees east is 
We 
it to be 
east. 
equino tial gales, 
came down with great 
mountains and highlands 
Nyassa is surrounded. Heavy seas, in 
no open boat could live, often 
or twe nty There 
rounded rocky islands, 
which are uninhabited. 
shelter to a ship, 


sailed alor 


and found that furious storms 


with which Lake 
get up in fifteen 
are small 
coV ered with forests, 


minutes. several 


for many rocks put out from 
near them; an anchorage 
found only near the shore. Five rivers of fif- 
teen to thirty yards flow into it from the 


another of 
Be 


dec p water is 
west: 
larger size flows from the 


it. 


ndsatids 
poss! ae 
north, but we ¢ 


The lake 


id not see 


fi et 
seasons ; the water is 

earthy-tasted iard. 
its ) prodigiously 
fish by 


Slave ry 


rises and falls about three 
tween the wet and dry 
fresh but somewhat 
The population ( 


} 1? 
larg 
] 


and } 
n shores 


ali engage 


grave in catching 
, tore hes or poison. is the 
de they know. An Arab vessel called 
had lately been built on the lake 
aves and we daily expect a 

eamer, in = out from England, to be car- 
ried past the cataracts and launched on its wa- 
ters {i different purpose. The 
had never seen Europeans before, and we had 
bear to be at to any 
vil; 
in the sphe re of the sl 
time we had 


rr 


ihe peo} le 


nets, 


1 } 
KS, Creeis 
only tri 
y 
i 


a dhow to 


across, 


carry sl 


r a very nations 


stared amount. 


re upon the whole ci no fine s were levied 
were, however, robbex 


O} erations ; the first 


- dues demanded. 
ive 
suffered loss by thieves in 
are much less honest where sl: iving 
elsewhere, and there t 
value on human life. 


foes on than they 
little 

We went up to show a mission 
he Oxford and Cambridge Universities) 
althy locality on the Island south of 
to induce a tribe called 
desist from slave-hunting, were at- 
tacked with poisoned arrows and guns, and but 
for recourse to fire-arms in self-defence would 


sent out by 


a 


omba, 


] 
Z 
Ajawa, 


and in trying 


to 


Africa. | 


Pp lace j 


Mount | 


i¢ the western shore, and found | 
a succession of bays, all open to the | 
We were there during the preval nce of 


suddenness from the | 


to be | 


trymen. 

Africa is a continent of the future. It 
possible to recite its capabilities. It is pre-em- 
inently a cotton country, for here the plant is 
perennial, and requires little of that heart-break- 
ing toil where it is 
frosts endanger and the best quali 
yield largely. Slave-hunting is the gi 
| drawback known—it depopulates the country 
so much that labor becomes dead in proportion 
to its prevalence. The Portuguese ] 
on the Zambezi are valueless, 
labor is deported to Bourbon. 

In addition to the missions of the 
University, two other missions in this 
are conte mpl: ated. He: thy localities « 
secured on the highlands, which arise or 
east to the he ight of some seven 


necessary an exotic; ni 


crops, 


possessions 


because 


Ei 





. ~ | sand feet above the sea. 
which 


I am Xe., Davip LIVINGS! 


eta 
Uniti 
A PROCLAMATION. 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the I 
States of America, and Commander-in-Chi 
the army and navy thereof, do hereby proc! 
and declare, that hereafter, as heretofore. 


By the President of th d States of Amer 


These would afford no | 


1 
the 


| war will be prosecuted for the object of practi- 


be- 


cally restori the constitutional relations be- 
tween the United States and each of the State 
and the people thereof, in which States t] 
lation is or may be suspended or disturbed 
That it is my purpose, upon the next m 
of Congress, to again recommend the adoy oti 
of a practical measure, tendering pecuniary al 
to the free acceptance or rejection of all the 
slave States, so called, the people whereof may 
not then be in rebellion against the | 
States, and which States may then have y 
| tarily adopted, or thereafter may volun 
au dopt, the immediate or gradual abolishm 
very within their respective limits ; 


re- 


nited 
lun- 
tarily 


1 


- 1 that 


They | the effort to colonize persons of African di scent 


| with their consent, upon this continent or el 


| sixty-three, 
| State, or designated part of a State 





| where, with the previously obtained consent ot 


the Government existing 
tinued. 

That on the Ist day of 
of our Lord one 


there, will be 
January, in the » 
thousand eight hundred and 
all persons held as slaves within ; ny 
. the pee 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
United States, shall be then, thenceforw: rd : 
forever free; and the Executive 
of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize 
maintain the freedom of such persons ; 


Grovernment 


and 


iwi 


soon have been made food for the vultures: | do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any 


they were the first who had attacked 
rica, and seemed mad 


us in Af- 
dened by continued suc- 


then 


of them, in any efforts they may make for 
actual freedom 
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That the Executive will, on the Ist day of| District of Columbia, from any other State 
January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate | shall be delivered up or in any way impeded or 
the States or parts of States, if any, in which the | hindered of his liberty, except for crime or some 
people thereof re spective ly shall then be in rebel- | offence against the laws, unless the person claim- 
lion against the United States; and the fact that] ing the said fugitive shall first make oath that 
any State, or the people thereof, shall, on that| the person to whom the labor or service of such 
day, be in good faith represented in the Con-| fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, 
gress of the United States by members chosen| and has not borne arms against the United 
thereto at elections, wherein a m: ijority of the | States in the present rebellion, nor in any way 
qualified voters of such States shall have par- | given aid or comfort thereto.” 
ticipated, shall, in the absence of strong, coun- No person engaged in the military or naval 
tervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive | service of the United States shall, under any 
evidence that such State and the people thereof | pretence whatsoever, assume to decide on the 
are not then in rebellion against the United , validity of the claim of any person to the ser- 
States. vice or labor of any other person, or — 
That attention is hereby called to an act of | up any such person to the claimant, on pain of 
C ongress entitled “‘ An Act to make an addi-| bei ing dismissed from the service. 
tional Article of War,” approved March 15th,; And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all 
1862, and which act is in the words and figures persons engag red in the military 


and naval ser- 
following : 


vice of the United States to observe, obe y; and 
“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of | enforce, within their respective - heres of ser- 
Repre sentatives of the United States of America vice, the acts and actions above ited. And 
in Congress asse mbled, That hereafter the fol- the Executive will, in due time, recomme nd 
lowing shall be promulgated as an additional | that all citizens of the United States, who sha 
article of war for the government of the army of | have remained loyal thereto throughout th 
the United States, and shall be observed as such: | rebellion, shall, upon the restoration of the 
ARTICLE —. All officers or persons in the | constitutional relations between the United 
military or naval service of the United States| States and the people, if that relation shall 
are prohib ited from employing any of the forces | have been suspended or disturbed, be compen- 
of their respective comm: ands for the purpose | sated for all losses by acts of the United Stat 
of returning fugitives from service or labor who | includin3 the loss of’ slaves. 
may have escaped from any persons to wh om | 
such service or labor is claimed to be due ; and 
any officer who shall be found guilty by a court 
martial of violation of this article shall be} 
dismissed from the service. 
. Sec. 2d. And be . further enacted, That | one distionnl eight hundred = sixty-two, ar 
this act shall take effect from and after its pas- | Ol ee Ree a al Sa 
of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. aaa AHAM LINCOLN 
By the President, 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this the 
} 


22d day of September, in the year of our Lord 


sage.” 

Also, to the 9th and 10th sections of an act 
entitled “An Act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and con- 
fiseate the property of rebels, and for other 
purposes, ap proved July 17th, 1862, and which 
sections are in the words and figures following: 

“Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That all 
slaves of persons who shall hereafter be e ngaged 
in rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, or who shall in any way give aid 
or comfort thereto, and escaping from such per- 


Wm. H. Sewarp, Secretary of Stat 
sheila 
DROWNING A SQUIRREI 
A BIT OF ADVICE FOR BOYS, 


When I was about six years old, one m 
ing, going to school, a ground squirrel ran int: 
its hole before me. I thought now I wil! hav 
sons and taking refuge within the lines of the| fine fun. As there was a stream of water just 
army, and all slaves captured from such persons, | at hand, I thought I would pour water into the 
or deserted by them, and coming under the | hole till it would be full, and when the littl 
control of the Government of the United States, | feliow put up his head I was going to kill hi 
and all slaves of such persons — on or being | I got a trough from behind a sugar maple, and 
within any place occupied by rebel og es, and | was soon pouring the water in on the poor squir- 
afterwards occ upied by the forces of the United} rel. I could hear it struggling to get up, and 
States, shall be deemed captives of war, and | said, “Oh, my little fellow, I'll soon have y 
shall be forever free of their servitude, and not] now.” Just th en I heard a voice behind me 
again held as slaves. ‘Well, my boy, what have you got in there ?” 

‘Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no I turned aa. saw a good old man, with long 
slave escaping into any State, Territory, or the} white locks, who had seen sixty winters — 
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“Why,” said I, “I have a ground squirrel in 
here, Ae am going to drown him ont.” 

“ When I was a little boy,” said he, ‘more 
than fifty years ago, I was engaged one day just 
as you are, drowning a squirrel ; and an old man 
like me came along, and said to me, ‘You are a 
little boy; now, if you were down in a narrow 
hole like that, and I should come along and 
pour water down on you to drown you, would 
you think I was doing as I’d be done by? God 
made that little squirrel, and life is as sweet to 
it as it is to you; and why will you torture to 
death an innocent Itttle creature that God has 
made?” Said he, “I have never forgotten 
that, and never shall; I have never killed any 
harmless creature for fun since; and now, my 
dear boy, I want you to remember this while 

ou live, and when tempted to kill another poor 

ittle innocent animal or bird, think of this; 
and mind, God don’t allow us to kill his pretty 
little creatures for fun.” 

More than forty years have passed since, and 
I never forget what the good man said, nor 
have I killed the least animal for fun since. 
Now, you see, it is ninety years since this ad- 
vice was first given, and it has not lost its influ- 
ence yet. 


ITEMS. 


Fies —Figs are extensively cultivated in Cali- 
fornia, and some of them raised and cured in the 
Sacramento Valley are said to be equal to any pro- 
duced in Turkey. 


Among other discoveries made in Pompeii, is an 
inscription on the wall of what was probably a work- 
shop of some kind as follows : “ Otiosis his locus non 
est. Discede, Morato.” This may be translated, 
This place is not for the lazy. Loafer, depart!” 

This inscription is interesting as showing that 
there were loafers in ancient days as there are in 
modern, and that they were troublsome in a similar 
manner. 


Homu-mape Motassrs.—A correspondent writes 
that the citizens of Washington Township, Hamilton 
County, Indiana, have taken much interest in raising 
the Chinese sugar-cane, and last year they manufac- 
tured, according to statistics carefully collected, 
twelve thousand one hundred and forty-one (12,141) 
gallons of very good syrup. This quantity was 
nearly sufficient to supply the wants of the people, so 
that little molasses was brought into the township 
last year. A good deal of sugar was made from the 
sugar-maple trees last spring, but not a full supply, 
and it is believed that more will soon be produced 
from the cane, as the process becomes better under- 
stood. 

The value of the Chinese sugar-cane, and the 
adaptation of the climate and soil of the West to its 
cultivation, having been satisfactorily proved, it is 
hoped that a largely increased quantity of seed has 
been planted this season.—Friends’ Review. 


Tue Carzonirenous AGcs.—Whatever else this 
globe may have possessed during the carboniferous 
age, we have positive proots that much of its surface 
was clothed with luxuriant’ forests, These, two, 
were not confined to our tropical or temperate climes, 
but extended over regions now buried beneath eter- 
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nal snow and ice. Fatile, hitherto, have been all at- 
tempts to solve this mystery of  half-tropical vege. 
tation clothing an arctic soil. In vain have men re- 
sorted to hypothetical changes in the direction of 
the earth’s axis ; to an eternal heat capable of over- 
powering the unequal distribution of the selar ray; 
to an altered form of the earth’s orbit; or to 
passage through regions of space endued with vari- 
able heat-giving power. All these suggestions have 
been offered toexplain why Spitzbergen once rejoiced 
in tropical forests; but, ingenious as such surmises 
are, they throw no light upon the difficulties sur. 
rounding this obscure question. We not only want 
@ cause that will melt the northern ice, but that wil] 
give uniformity to the climates of various latitudes ; 
that would enable the same plants to grow on all the 
wide area between the arctic circle and the Mexican 
Gulf, and from the boarders of eastern Europe to the 
flanks of the Rocky Mountains. Of the coal-mea- 
sures of north-western India, China, Borneo, Japan 
and Australia, we yet know too little to enable us to 
speak with confidence; but we should not marvel if 
we received from them the same plants that have 
been already found in those of Europe and America. 
Be this as it. may, there is enough resting on a sure 
basis of fact to tax our philosophy to the uttermost; 
and thus far it has failed to untie the knot.—London 
Review. for January. 


Sixty-one colored pezsons—twenty-five adults and 
thirty-six children—left New York in the bark Chan- 
ticleer, last week, for Port de Paix, Hayti. They 
were farmers from the West, and go to Hayti to 
raise cotton. 


OrnamEnTaTION OF Porcetain.—The French arti- 
zans now ornament porcelain with gold, by hydro. 
phoric acid and electroplating, in the following ins 
genious manner: The porcelain is first covered with , 
a varnish, upon which the drawing is made witha 
fine point. The subject is then eaten out by the acid 
vapors, and the vessels afterwards plunged into gold 
or silver baths, when a deposit of these metals is des 
termined, in the parts corroded by the acid, by means 
of galvanism. In some cases certain colored mineral 
powders are rubbed into the tracings left by the by- 
drophoric acid, and fixed there by the action of heat, 
so that any design can thus be produced. This pro- 
cess has the advantage of simplicity, and its effects 
are permanent. 

—_———9 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axnp Mgat.—The Flour market is qniet 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5 
extra $5 50,and extra family at $5 87 a 6 50. Sales 
to retailers and bakers are within the range of from 
$5 for superfine up to 6 a $750 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 62 @ 3 75, 
and of the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvgnia. 


Grain.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at steady rates. Sales of good and prime Penne 
sylvania and Western red at $1 29 a $1 33 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 32 a 1 33 afloat, 
White ranges at $1 40 to $1 50. Rye is in moderate 
supply, with sales of Pennsylvania at 69 a 72¢, and 
new at 65a 67c. Corn is in demand—yellow at T0c, 
Oats are scarce. Pennsylvania is worth 39 @ 4c, 
and good Southern 37 a 38c. per bushel, afloat. No 
sales of Barley or Malt. 


Szxps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$5 a 5 12 per 64 Ibs. New Timothy commands $1 75 
&212per bushel. Flaxseed ranges frem $1 80 to 
1 90. 





